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TEXAS HORSEMINT—A PLANT THAT HAS LONGER FLOWER-TUBES THAN RED CLOVER 


See page 706. ) 
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Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
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Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I, Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P, H. ELwoop, Cc. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


‘ERNEsT R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





EvuoGFr ve Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


{as~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Notrre.—One reader writes: 
““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 
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WE (this includes Mrs. 
York) had a splendid visit last week, fora 
day and two nights, at Dr. C. C. Miller's, in 
McHenry Co., Ill. We expect to have more 
tosay about it later. Dr. Miller is well, and 
enjoying life better than most young men 
who are on the other side of 70. 


time the ‘* we”’ 


Mr. Geo. W. RIKER, of Lucas Co., 
writes us that he expects to be. present at the 


Iowa, 


meeting of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, on Dee. 5. He will then be on his way 
to New York—his old home- 
menced bee-keeping in 
of Auburn. 


where he com- 
1868, six miles north 
Next spring he expects to go to 





Colorado with his 200 colonies of bees. Rev. 
Jasper—the colored preacher—said, ‘‘ The 
sun do move.’’ Surely, bee-keepers ‘do 


move,’ too. They are more and more going 
where they can ‘‘ keep 


Success to them all. 


to locations more 
bees.’’ 
= 


Mr. J. W. FERREE is the foul-brood inspec- 
tor for Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
has this to 


say about him, in Gleanings in 


Bee-Culture: 

‘* Mr. Ferree is a genial bachelor, a member 
of Dr. Bresee’s church; will go a long way to 
serve a friend; generous every day in the 
week ; polite and condescending to the ladies; 
always shows an even temper; and the man- 
tle of foul-brood inspector could not have 
fallen upon more worthy shoulders.”’ 

Mr. Ferree has inspected 148 apiaries, 8010 
colonies; 284 foul-brood colonies. He esti- 
mates that there are 300 bee-keepers and 20,000 
Mr. Ferree 
seems to be the right man in the right place. 


colonies in Los Angeles county. 


THE APIARY OF 
Co., Ga., is 


J. M. Paxton, of Brooks 
page 711. He 
menced bee-keeping in 1899, buying an apiary 
of 29 colonies of Italian and black 


shown on com- 
bees. In 
May he bought the bees and honey crop of 
about 1000 sections of comb honey. He had 
but little or no experience in bee-keeping, 
for the book, ‘‘A B C of Bee-Cul- 
ture,’’ and did fairly well the first year. The 
bees were kept about one-half mile from his 
home. He paid $150 cash for the bees and 
outfit,and sold about $120 worth of honey 
the first year. He moved the bees home the 
following winter, and lost five colonies, hay- 
He increased them to 
41, and sold $113.50 worth of honey that year, 
which was a very poor one for bees in that 
part of the country. 


but sent 


ing 22, spring count. 


HORSEMINT—MoNARDA PuncTATA. — The 
engraving of this honey-plant, shown on the 
first page, is kindly loaned to us by Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture, from which periodical we also 
take the following paragrapb: 


‘* Horsemint begins to bloom in May, some- 
times a little later, June, depending on the 
season, such as a very dry anda backward 
spring The honey is compared with that of 
the basswood of the North, on account of its 
peculiar strong fiavor which it resembles; it is 
of light color; one of the best honey-plants of 
the South, and tremendous yields have been 
obtained. I have just gone out to procure 


‘* Rambler ”’ 
a 





some of the flowerets, and se: 
herewith. Perhaps you reme: 
said about a chante for long 

taking the shot at the hors 
porch. I have been: interested 
tion, and can not see how shor 
could ever get everything that 
of those long tubes. What 

about it? Red clover not a 
tongues.”’ 


Editor Root took the picture 
South, and also the 
there. 


wrote above paragra 


PEARS IN CALIFORNIA.—Mr. B. §. Ta 
of Riverside Co., Calf., writing us Sept 
said: 

‘lenclose asmall picture that wi 
some idea of how pears grow in ( 
The branch was taken from a small 
growing in my front yard. I think they g 
the Bartlett, but I am not certain. It is 
limb, and there were 67 of them in the ty 
clusters at the time photographed, 
about 20 had previously fallen off.’ 


Lit 


Surely, 
country. 


California is a wonderfu 
We think we never saw su 
ters of fruit growing anywhere as are show 
in the picture. It wouldn't take long to 

a few bushels of 
thick. 


them when growi 


(See page 714.) 


Mr. JoHN H. Martin (Rambler), of Ca 
fornia, writing us Oct. 26, said: 

‘“*T am packing up and going to mov 
into Cuba to sojourn there through the 
ter. By so doing I secure a continuous | 
yield all the year round, thus: Field N 
in southern California, from April unt 
Field No. 2, in central California, fro: 
until October; Fieid No. 3, in Cuba 
October until April.” 

Rambler ought to be the sweetest 1 


man in all the world—continuously swee 


But isn’t it rather risky for him 
into Cuba? Some of those chocolate 
young ladies in that ‘‘ Pear] of the 
will be making ‘‘ goo-goo eyes”’ at 
then where will Rambler be ? 

And, just think, if a Cuban gi 
able toaccomplish what no Calif 
hus been able to do! 

Rambler, you’d better come to | 


THE THANKSGIVING NUMBER « 


Home Journal is replete with goo: 
interesting and 
appropriately with an article 

‘* Where the President’s Turkey ( 
Then there are delightful stories 
3utterworth and Laura Spencer | 


novel features 


new love story called ‘‘ Christin 
erick M. Smith. Cleveland M 
interesting story about Ira D 
great evangelist, and Edith K 
counts the. famous ascents sh: 
various parts of the world. \ 
original designs for a house 
breakfast-room, and Wilson | 
sents plans for a country-hous¢ 
Mr. Bok gives much good ad 
married couples in his edito: 
most timely feature is, ‘‘Why 5 
Man Support the Church !’ 
Francis E. Clark. Many hom: 
mas gifts are shown, and the 
Journal’s Amusing Puzzles’ 
regular departments are ex« 
and the illustrations superb 
Publishing Company, Philad: 
lar a year; ten cents a copy 
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The Chicago Convention. 


correspondents, 


th 


One of our 
who evidently is interested in 


Association, writes us as follows: 


Mr. Eprror:—lIn the notice of the cun- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Dee. 5, it is 
said that the railroad rate is ‘one fare plus 
$2.00 for the round trip.’ That is given as 
» reason for holding the convention at that 
time. Butif it isa convention of Chicago 
bee-keepers, a rate of that kind would not be 
iny benefit to them, nor indeed to any one 
ving within less than 70 miles of the city. 
ls it to be understood that Chicago includes 
ail the surrounding States ?”° 

PLAIN BEE-KEEPER. 


No, Chicago has not expanded to quite that 
extent. But there’s about 
Chicago bee-keepers, and residence in Chicago 


nothing small 


s not essentially requisite to membership in 
their society. Indeed, at their previous meet- 


gs, bee-keepers from a considerable dis 
ance bave generally taken a 


ve-stock 


t prominent part. 
show will 


bring to Chicago 


tea number who are more or less inter- 

ested in bees, and the low railroad rates will, 

oped, attract others. There is no rea- 

son why there should not be the same gath 

ering of bee-keepers in Chicago Dec. 5 as 

we ormerly gathered at the meetings of the 
Nov 


western Association, so pleasantly re- 
many as among the 


held. 


t ered by most suc- 
essful bee-conventions ever 
oe 


Fastening Frames for Hauling may 
ymplished by driving a nail partly in at 
end of each top-bar, or by slipping 

iges between the top-bars at each end. R. 

F. Holtermann Bee- 


as follows: 


gives, in Gleanings in 


e, a plan that may be better, 


_ A separator cut into four pieces will do. 

ay this across the ends of the frames and 
i small tack through this into the bar, 
ey will not only keep from moving 
se, but the piece across will prevent the 
irom swinging at the bottom. 


> 


Glucose» Feeding.—A remark in ‘‘ The 
hought’’ ealls forth the following: 
EpIToR:—On page 681, Mr. E. E. 
referring to an editorial on page 579, 
‘It is somewhat in the line of news to 
that one can feed aton of glucose to 
s Does that mean that it is news 
ees will take so large an amount, or 
ley will take glucose at all ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
hardly news that bees will take glucose 
sometimes. They are not likely to 
pon it voraciously when good, honest 


ie next session of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’. 











| nectar is within easy reach. 


Whether under 
any circumstances a very large amount could 
be fed at one time may be questioned. The 
distinctly say 
‘afterthinker’”’ 
stand it to say, 


editorial does not what our 


sharp-eyed seems to 
‘** that 
glucose to his bees. It says 
certain bee-keeper fried to feed 
That does not 


under- 


namely: one can feed 


a ton of that a 
that amount. 
say whether the whole of that 
amount was taken by the bees. Even if that 
taken, it would not neces- 
very large 
when it is 


amount was all 


sarily be such a amount 
that the 


by the hundreds.”’ 


for each 
colony, noted colonies 
were numbered * 

Glucose as bee-food is reported in Le Prog 
res Apicole as producing diarrhea in some 
cases and constipation in other cases. 
Atlantic 


bees from its use 


some 


across the report no inconvenience 


to the , while others report 
heavy losses by death where glucose has been 
fed. These 
by the inconstancy of the product, 


ples 


discrepancies are accounted for 
some sain- 
being pure, or nearly so, while many 
others contain free sulphuric and hydrochloric 


acids, ete., and often traces of arsenic. 


The safest thing for bee-keepers to do with 
Touch 


good advice. 


glucose is to let it entirely alone 


not, taste not, bandle not,”’ is 
> 

Price of Honey 

tion in 


further 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


receives atten 


without, 


however, materially adding new light; at 


least there seems no reason to change the 
View heretefore given in these columns, and 
it may be well to repeat that one will not 


be likely to go far astray if one closes 
promptly with any offers made at last year’s 
prices. A Miller has 


bearing on the subject. He says: 


note from Dr. some 


‘I’m sorry to say I had not time enough to 
call on you either on my way to Jacksonville 
or on my return. I| did, however, make a 
pop call on R. A. Burnett in passing. He 
promptly introduced the subject of prices on 
honey. I had considered his theory that 
rumors of a big crop helped to increase sales 
without lowering prices, and thought it 
utterly untenable. I do not know that I have 
entirely views, but I must con- 
fess that after hearing him give right 
out of his experience that seemed to support 
his theory, I don’t feel so sure of my ground 
as I did. It seems, however, that in the long 


changed my 


cases 


run the greatest good to the greatest number 
ought to be secured by having ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ ”’ 


> 


“The 
Maeterlinck, 


Life of the Bee;”’ by 


translated 


Maurice 
by Alfred Sutro, is a 
unique work It is not intended to supplant 
or to supplement any of the text-books as a 
text-book. The author says: ‘It is not my 
a treatise on apiculture 


keeping.”’ 


intention to write 
The man who 


contents of one of our ex- 


or on practical bee 
has mastered the 


cellent text-books 


from this work. 


will learn nothing: new 
But he will find the 
day facts about bees, 


familiar, 


every - 
with which he is already 
such fashion 


that they will seem almost new to him. 


painted in exquisite 

The book contains 427 pages, with an undue 
amount of white paper, for the page measures 
71g by 
only 4 

One wonders at such spelling as ‘* labour,”’ 
*‘ favour,”’ 


5 inches, while the printed portion is 
by 2? 


savour,’’? and *‘ waggon’’ in a 
book fresh from the press, and still more to 
find ‘‘ swarm ’”’ 


with the 


used for ‘‘colony,’’ and 
But 


remember 


‘hive ” same meaning. these 


are minor matters, and we must 
that the book is a transiation. 
‘T shall 


that I have not 


The author says: state nothing, 
verified myself, or 
that is not so fully accepted in the text-books 
as to render further 
My facts shall be as 


appeared in a 


therefore, 
verification superfluous. 
though they 
manual or 


accurate as 
practical 
monograph.’’ Yet the 
will 


scientific 
practical bee-keeper 
doubt as to the 
the supposed 


hardly forbear some 


accuracy of some of facts. 
* still imperfect, re- 
ceived masterly improvement at the hands of 
Langstroth ;” fact, 
before 
ever hearing of Dzierzon’s hive, and no after- 


15.) 


Dzierzon’s hive, ver) 


when, as a matter of 


Langstroth completed his invention 
improvement was made. 
Our author will delight the heart of the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, when he teaches that the 
bees ‘‘ ensure the preservation of the honey by 
letting a drop of formic acid fall in 
end of their sting.’ (Page 43.) 
Sixty or seventy thousand as the number of 
bees in an 


(Page 


from the 


average swarm will stretch the 
bee-keeper, to say 
friend, the 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


credulity of the average 


nothing of our good 


editor of 
(Page 46.) 

preparation for 
the author says: ‘“ The 


In speaking of swarming, 
bee-keeper has only 
to destroy in their cells the young queens that 
still are inert, and, at the time, if 
abound, to enlarge the 
store-houses and dormitories of the nation, for 
this unprofitable tumult 


for work to be at 


same 


nymphs and larve 


instantaneously to 


subside, once resumed, and 


the flowers revisited; while the old 


who now is essential again 


queen, 
, With no successor 
to hope for, or perhaps to fear, will renounce 
year her desire for the light of the sun.” 


(Page 56.) Beautiful as is the 


this 


language in 
that sentence, and much as the practical bee 


keeper would like to believe it, he will hardly 
believe it a general rule that when prepara- 
tions for swarming are made, all he has to do 


is to destroy queen-cells and give more room 
abandonment of all 
thought of swarming for the season. 

Do swarming bees carry with 


tain amount of proplis,”’ 


to secure the further 


them ‘a cer- 
as stated on 


page 
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58? G.M. Doolittle must change his prac- 
tice if he believes the teaching on page $7, 
that the workers accompanying a queen sent 
by mail should be ‘‘ selected as far as pos- 
sible from among the oldest bees in the hive.”’ 
told the workers will 
The bees of an issuing 
swarm ‘‘ have abandoned not only the enor- 
mous treasure of pollen and propolis they had 
gathered together, but also more than 120 
pounds of honey.” 


On page 100, we are 


never sting a queen. 


(Page 182.) 

After a swarm is sufficiently settled, the 
‘From this moment 
up to the first frosts of autumn, she does not 


queen begins to lay. 


cease laying; she lays while she is being fed, 
and even in her sleep, if indeed she sleeps at 
all, she still (Page 215.) When a 
young bee has gnawed open its cell, ‘‘ the 
they help the 
young bee to emerge from her prison, they 
clean her and brush her, and at the tip of their 
tongue present the first 
life.’ (Page 236.) 

found for the seeking. 


lays.”’ 


nurses at once come running; 


honey of the new 
Other errors can be 
found, and with less 
In fact, they abound. 
sage, selected almost at 
234. A swarm has issued, and 
seems deserted: 


Beauties can also be 
seeking. Take a pas- 
random, from 


the 


page 
old home 


‘* And for all that the moment may appear 
gloomy, hope abounds wherever the eye may 
turn. Wemight be in one of the castles of 
German legend, whose walls are composed of 
myriad phials containing the souls of men 
about to be born. For we are in the abode of 
life that goes before life. On all sides, asleep 
in their closely sealed cradles, in this infinite 
superposition of marvellous six-sided cells, lie 
thousands of nymphs, whiter than milk, who, 
with folded arms and head bent forward, 
await the hour of awakening. In their uni- 
form tombs, that, isolated, become nearly 
transparent, they seem almost like hoary 
gnomes, lost in deep thought, or legions of 
virgins whom the folds of the shroud have 
contorted, who are buried in hexagonal 
prisms that some inflexible geometrician has 
multiplied to the verge of delirium.”’ 

A considerable portion of the book is taken 
up with philosophizing about things remotely 
connected with bee-keeping, if connected at 
all, many successive pages having no refer- 
en@e to bees, and the philosophy is by no 
The 
occupied with a plea for 
evolution, the whole 60 pages being to the 


means of the most optimistic character. 


last 60 pages are 


man who seeks practical instruction about 


bees an utter void. As arguments to show 
progress in the development of bees is cited, 
the fact that will 
pollen, cement in place of propolis, and the 
fact (‘) that black bees transported to Cali- 


fornia, where summer is perpetual, after one 


flour be used in place of 


or two years *‘ will cease to make provision 
for the winter?” 
the 
bee-talk, his work is commendable in the ex- 
If the pub- 
lishers were to cut out perhapsa third of the 


But when author confines himself to 


treme for its exquisite beauty. 


book, giving only the part relating directly to 
bees, it would no doubt be more relished by 
bee-keepers in general. 

The is published by Dodd, Mead & 
372 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Price 
postpaid. It can be from the 


book 
Co., 

$1.40, 
office 


ordered 
of the American Bee Journal. 
> 


Green were the leaves at sunset: 
To-day they’re sear and red; 
Like men they play their proper part, 
Then fall to earthy bed. 
—Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
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(Continued from page 694.) 
Response by Dr. C. C. Miller. 


Just a little while ago Pres. Root said 
to me that he wanted me to say a few 
words in response to Dr. Smith’s ad- 
dress of welcome, and my heart sank. 
I said that I didn’t know that I could 
puton dignity enough for’ that; but 
when I found that I was to respond to 
plain, unadulterated Smith, it made 
the task easier, and I must say that 
there has come to me something ofa 
surprise. If there is one thing above 
others that I don’t want toseethe time 
taken up with in a convention of bee- 
keepers it is an address of welcome and 
the response thereto; and in trying to 


make a response the thought generally ~ 


will be, now what shall be said differ- 
ent from what has already been said? 
In what has been said today there has 
been an intellectual word of welcome, 
recognizing with a great deal of intel- 
ligence something as to what we are 
trying to do for the world, so that I do 
really feel that we are welcome. We 
are welcome to this room, which is 
something that we are really receiving, 
something of real value, and the word 
that has been spoken of encourage- 
ment as to our work has been some- 
thing that is of value, and I do hope 
that fruits may grow from it. 

Now, if you please, allow me to turn 
the tables just for a moment and speak 
a word of welcome—let me make an 
address of welcome. We do welcome 
such words from such men; we do wel- 
come a feeling of recognition, of intel- 
ligent appreciation, and I want to say, 
as a citizen of the United States, a 
word that I have said in private, that 
we welcome our brethren from across 
the line. I don’t know whether the 
Canadian brethren know how kindly 
we feel toward them. I trust that the 
feeling of brotherly affection that 
these words of welcome that our plain 
friend Smith has spoken to us will 
make us feel this stronger than we 
ever have felt it before; and that in 
the moving of a kind Providence the 
good work that may be done will 
be a pleasant thing for us toremember 
all the remaining days of our lives. 


The convention was then favored 
with a song by Miss Ethel Acklin, of 
Minnesota, entitled, ‘‘My First Music 
Lesson.”’ 

Mr. N. D. West, one of the inspectors 
of black brood and foul brood, of the 
State of New York, then read a paper 
on the subject, as follows: 


Black Brood, Foul Brood, and Bee In- 
spection in New York. 


The bee-keepers in several counties 
of eastern New York have had a hard 
fight with a new contagious bee-dis- 


‘ 


Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 


BIOMASS ALAIN UNE 





UR A A Tn nT 


The Buitalo Convention. 


ORIGRIGRIGRIGRIGRIGRIGR 


I 


ease. Dr. Howard, of Fort Worth. 
Tex., has made many examinations of 
diseased brood sent to him by myself 
from different apiaries. Dr. Howard 
said, the disease being new and differ. 
ing from the old time foul brood, he 
would, for convenience, call it ‘Black 
Brood.”’ It is very similar to fou! 
brood,which we have known for years 
and the treatment for its cure is about 
the same, but it does not yield so kindly 
to treatment, and it spreads more 
rapidly. 

Wtih us the black brood started at 
Sloansville, in the northern part of 
Schoharie County, some six or seven 
years ago. Many whole apiaries died, 
and the disease kept spreading on and 
on until it had reached other counties, 
and it seemed as if all bees must dic 
The disease spread rapidly, and ruined 
all of the surrounding apiaries for 
many miles. It was known as “ foul 
brood,’’ and surely it was a /ou/ brood. 

Finally, Charles A. Wieting, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New York, appointed Mr. Frank 
Boomhower as his agent for bee-in- 
spection, to exterminate the disease in 
Schoharie county. 

Mr. Boomhower went to work and 
inspected apiaries, and he caused a 
great many colonies to be burned 
hives, honey, bee-stands, etc:, wherever 
he could find the first trace of the dis- 
ease. The apiarists became more and 
more alarmed and they were dissatis- 
fied with the inspection which caused 
so much destruction to their bees and 
bee-fixtures that many of them would 
claim that their very best colonies were 
unnecessarily destroyed by fire. Many 
apiarists who knew they had diseased 
brood would not admit it, 
considered the bee-inspector an 
who delighted in destroying th 
because the law gave him the 
tunity to do so. 

Quite late in the fall Mr. B« hower 
was laid off from his work as bee-1 
spector. In 1899 the bee-law was 
amended so it gives the } rist a 
chance to cure his own bees r 
is successful the bees will : 
stroyed. Commissioner W: 
since appointed four agents ee-it 
spectors for the State of > 1 OFk 
These agents are inspecti! ries 
and are instructing the bee rs as 
best they can how totreat t! piaries 
if they have diseased col nly 
destroying those colonies th veak 
If their owners will treat prop: 
erly, and do all they can t nt the 
further spread of the diseas rding 
to instructions given by t! t, He 
diseased colonies are not « 

This diseased  territ ow. 
Sloansville for its center o 
miles east and west, and 
north and south. Many : 


and they 
enemy 
ir Dees 


)ppor 
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rned to treat and handle their 

d colonies that our apiaries are 

ing. ‘The prospects are better. 

epers in the midst of the dis- 
territory are, many of them,very 
encouraged. The Italian bees 
vet diseased as quickly as do the 
bees, and they stand it better 
they do get diseased. 
seased colonies of Italians, when 
strong, and having a good, young 
n, and the honey season is favor- 
a the disease does sometimes dis- 
ar of itself, but this is seldom. 
| the season has much to do with 
the progress and curing of the disease. 

[| find that bee-keepers have been 

h more successful in treating their 
wees and effecting acure this year than 
ever before, on the territory where I 
have been working. Bee-keepers 
should not allow any colony to become 
weak and die or get robbed on their 
summer stand. All colonies should be 
kept strong during the summer, and in 
the spring and fall seasons the apiaries 
should be looked over, and all weak 
colonies removed from the _  apiary 
where disease exists. 

Colonies treated for black brood, by 
shaking the bees into new hives (Mc- 
Evoy method) should have plenty of 
young bees, and there should be plenty 
of honey in the field, or the bees should 
be fed with a syrup or good honey for 
some time after treatment. There is 
something peculiar about black brood; 
it does not show much with the first 
brood in the spring, but it will show 
more and more from May 1 to June 15. 
If the honey-flow is good after July 10 
the disease in many strong colonies 
will begin to disappear, and by Aug. 1 
will not show diseased brood, but often 
have a good, full brood of hatching 
bees, while other colonies go from bad 
to worse; these should be destroyed. 
Many apiarists have been studying 
various ways and means to bring 
about the best possible results and they 
are now very anxious to have the bee- 
inspector come and see their results, 
and have him instruct them and in- 
form them of any new methods of 
treatment and the results in the hands 
of others. 

I have faith to believe that we will 
have better times. Today the bees at 
Sloansville and Central Bridge, where 
the disease first started and was worst, 
the apiarists now have their bees 
nearly all cured, so the disease does not 
show very much at present, but it will 
break out some again inthespring. But 
those who are practical will take care 
ofit. They get a very good crop of 
white honey, but not over half a crop 

t buckwheat honey. 
he following is a report from the 
partment of Agriculture: 


1 


I) 
De 


Commissioner Wieting, of the State 
Department of Agriculture, under the 
provisions of Chapter 223 of the laws 

1899, appointed four agents to carry 

the work of inspection of bees. Up 

the present time the work has been 
stly confined to a few counties where 
iseases have been the most injuri- 
to this greatindustry. The agents 
1is department are all experts in 
ulture, and have done a great 
unt of good work among the own- 
rf apiaries, giving instruction on 
subject, and especially suggesting 
edies for the diseases. The Com- 
sioner has had a bulletin prepared 
the ‘* Black-Foul-Brood Among 





Bees,’’ and will send copies to appli- 
cants. A compilation of the reports of 
the agents since the work began on the 
first of May to the 21st of July, 1900, 
shows as follows: 


Number of Apiaries visited. . 633 
Number of Colonies examined. 14,763 
Number of Colonies diseased... . +,689 
Number of Colonies condemned...... 2,604 
Number of Colonies destroyed. , 214 


‘““The colonies destroyed were so 
badly diseased that no treatment could 
save them, and those condemned were 
simply set aside for treatment. 

‘* The Commissioner will be pleased 
to receive letters from those in this 
State who have bees, and he is anxious 
to do anything in his power to increase 
the products of apiaries.’’ 


The names and addresses of the four 
New York State Inspectors of Apiaries 
are as follows: 

M. Stevens, Pennellville, 
County 

Charles Stewart, Sammonsville, N. Y.,. for 
Fulton ¢ ounty. 


W. D. Wright. Altamont, N. Y., for Albany 
County. 


N. D. West, Middleburgh, N. Y., for Scho 
harie County. 


N. Y.. for Oswego 


All of these are anxious to do all 
they can to exterminate bee diseases 
and advance prosperity to the bee- 
keeping fraternity. N. D. WEs?. 


Pres. Root—This matter of black 
brood is before you. Perhaps before 
we go on to the general discussion we 
should hear from Mr. Stewart, one of 
the inspectors. 

Charles Stewart, of New York—I 
don’t know asI haveanything to add to 
what Mr. West has said,except that we 
find throughout the locality where 
black brood is at its worst that it is a 
case of the survival of the fittest. As 
he said, the yellow race of bees is in 
much better condition than the blacks 
or the Carniolans. Then, too, it is a 
survival of the fittest among bee- 
keepers. Those who were negligent or 
careless have lost nearly all their bees, 
especially those who have black bees, 
while those who have the Italians, or 
even those who have the blacks, and 
have watched them carefully, have 
reaped a very nice profit during the 
past season, and their bees are in fine 
condition, also. I think the other in- 
spectors will agree with me that the 
disease has not spread as it has for- 
merly,owing to our work about April 
Ist, and our going about and cutting 
off ail colonies that were weak, seeing 
that they were destroyed and put out 
of the way, and no robbing took place 
last spring, the result being that black 
brood has spread in my section but 
very little during the past season, and 
all who are practical bee-men are 
greatly encouraged and feel that they 
now have it under control, so much so 
that many talk of buying bees again 
and going back into the business. 

Pres. Root—lIt is very gratifying to 
know that this disease is now being 
got under control, and I believe is now 
under control. A question I would like 
to ask is this: Do you have any diffi- 
culty in distinguishing black brood 
from foul brood, or is there a differ- 
ence? and, if so, what is the difference 
between the two diseases? 

Mr. Stewart—There is a difference, 
you will notice, particularly in the 
stage in which the brood dies. In the 
late autumn, foul brood—a large per- 





centage of it—died after it was capped 
and was usually ropy or stringy. Iam 
speaking now of foul brood. "Black 
brood lacks that ropiness, and it dies 
before it is capped, the greater part of 
it, not much dying after it is capped. 
Occasionally you will find a combina- 
tion of the two diseases, black and foul 
brood, or, again, a combination of 
black brood and pickled brood, and so 
we have sometimes a confusion of dis- 
eases, but the main difference between 
black brood and foul brood is the time 
at which the larva dies, and its ropi- 
ness; also that the black brood is much 
more contagious than the old-time foul 
brood. We sometimes find a- place 
where they have had foul brood for five 
or six years, and, perhaps, it has not 
spread to adjoining apiaries; whereas, 
if it had been black brood, it would 
have spread over a whole county, 
showing that the black brood is much 
more contagious than the foul brood. 

Pres. Root—Is it necessary to disin- 
fect the hives in the case of black 
brood? 

Mr. Stewart—-We always advocate 
that, using corrosive sublimate or nap- 
thaline, or something of that charac- 
ter, but it is possible to get rid of it by 
simply shaking them once on starters 
in the same hives, and they are healthy 
up to date; but this, perhaps, is not a 
wise thing to advocate among bee- 
keepers, because some of them are a 
little careless and they would not be 
successful, and we would be censured 
for it, so we advocate shaking twice 
and also disinfecting the hives. We 
think it is safer to be over-careful than 
not to be careful enough. 

Edwin B. Tyrrell,of Michigan—Does 
the black brood spread in the same 
manner as the foul brood? 

Mr. Stewart—It is spread by the 
honey being robbed from one colony 
by another, but sometimes it is spread 
we hardly know how. I have had an 
instance called to my attention in a 
locality where the bees were all healthy, 
you might say, and found only one or 
two cases; and within a short time a 
man that had a large apiary found 
combs of honey near him that some- 
body had thrown out for the purpose 
of infecting his bees. You may have 
an enemy, or someone you have never 
injured in any way, yet he feels that 
he has lost his own bees and is a little 
envious of you because yours are in a 
flourishing condition,and,occasionally, 
it spreadsinthat way. It is something 
I dislike to mention, but it has been 
brought out and such a case will occa- 
sionally occur. But, it is spread in 
some other way, because it will spread 
quite a distance, two or three miles, 
when you can discover no robbing. 
Possibly it is by drones. Possibly the 
germs may be carried by the bees to 
the flowers and other bees get those 
germs fromthe pollen. What we know 
we are able to tell you, but what we 
don’t know, that is something no one 
can tell. 

A Member-—I would like to 
something about the treatment. 


Mr. Stewart—-Our most successful 
treatment has been shaking them on 
to comb foundation, and in about four 
days taking those combs away and 
shaking the bees on to another set of 
starters, and by disinfecting the hive, 
or using another hive. The bees from 


know 


that time on will be healthy unless 
they reach some infected honey. 


f 
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F. J. Miller—Do I understand that it | when I shake them on foundation and | think they want to use foundation, ana 
is simply the McEvoy treatment for 


foul brood? 

Mr. Stewart—With the difference 
that we recommend being on the safe 
side by disinfecting the hive by boiling 
or the use of some strong disinfectant. 

Mr. Case—How can you manage to 
get the bees from the combs or the 
starters on which you first shake them, 
on to the foundation that you are go- 
ing to leave them on, without their 
killing themselves with the honey that 
is fed? 

Mr. Stewart—That is a chance you 
have to take. Of course, it would, per- 
haps, be better to confine them in a 
box in the cellar until they have thor- 
oughly used up the honey in their 
honey-sacs, and then put them on comb 
foundation. Of course, you will, occa- 
sionally, but the chance is small, have 
a colony infected by taking honey even 
a second time; that is why we use a 
second treatment, in order to do away 
with all the germs in the honey, and 
usually are successful, although once 
in a great while there may be an ex- 
ceptional case; so, perhaps, it would be 
better to confine them in a box in the 
cellar for 48 hours, or something like 
that. 

N. N. Betzinger, of New York—They 
usually retain the honey that they take 
with them 14 days before they let go 
of it. 

Mr. Callbreath—What time of the 
year is best for treatment? Should the 
same treatment be given when they 
are gathering honey, as when they are 
not gathering honey? 

Mr. Stewart—The better time is 
when they are gathering honey. In 
that case we recommend using some- 
thing like formaldehide in the honey. 


Mr. McEvoy—I think that Mr. Stew- 
art and I could agree on most points, 
but speaking of putting the bees into 
the cellar for four days, it kind of un- 
fits them for business; they become 
lean and poor and have to be built up 
by feeding afterwards to get them into 
good condition. The four days upon 
the starters, and after that the new 
foundation will answer every purpose. 
There is nothing like feeding the bees; 
give them plenty. 

Mr. Stewart—Yes, I do. 

Mr. West—There is one thing in re- 
gard to this black-brood business, and 
with the treatment, and the shaking 
the first and second time, that I think 
is a little different in some cases 
from what it is with the real, old-time 
foul brood. Our black brood, when 
shaken the first time and let remain 
four days, and then shake them again, 
and put them on foundation, I find in 
the hands of other people who are do- 
ing this work, that the bees are very 
reluctant about staying in their hives 
so many times, and swarm out and 
sometimes go to the woods, and if this 
is done in the swarming season, when 
bees are swarming, they may swarm 
with other colonies that have a young 
queen, notwithstanding that these bees 
may havetheir queencaged. Notwith- 
standing all this, when other swarms 
issue, it has a tendency to draw these 
bees out of the hives and they unite on 
the wing and mix with other bees and 
thereby spread the disease to other 
hives. Now, I prefer, with a good 
many men that haven’t real experience, 
to put them into the cellarand continue 
to feed them for four or fivedays. And 





put them into the cellar for fouror five 
days and feed them while they are 
there, I have had very good results this 
year; and if strange bees are put to- 
gether, it improves the work,and I find, 
too, that the colony does better when 
treated in the swarming-time, if it is 
moved from the apiary some ten or 
twelve rods, out of the reach of the 
others. It is best, in my experience, 
to cure this disease in the swarming 
season, or when you havea continuous 
flow of honey, and if the colony, after 
shaking, has been carried off some ten 
or twelve rods from the rest of the 
apiary, when swarms from the apiary 
come out, the others are less inclined 
to leave the hive, and, if they do, and 
the queen is caged or clipped, they re- 
turn without spreading the disease. 


Mr. McEvoy—I agree with Mr. West 
on that point, when he puts them in 
the cellar he feeds them. 


THE USE OF COMB FOUNDATION. 


‘*Is the use of foundation profitable 
in the production of comb and ex- 
tracted honey ?’’ 

F. Greiner, of New York—I would 
say that it is undoubtedly profitable to 
use comb foundation, in the production 
of comb honey as well as extracted 
honey, and the question in my mind 
is, Do we produce as good an article of 
comb honey with comb foundation as 
we could without? That is the only 
point why I hesitate sometimes in ad- 
vocating and using comb foundation 
in sections. I have used the very best 
comb foundation that could be pro- 
cured; and yet I will say that I did not 
use the flat-bottom foundation—there 
might be a difference in favor of that. 
I have used the regular comb founda- 
tion as it is manufactured by other 
manufacturers. I can detect the comb 
foundation in almost all my comb 
honey, and my wife very seriously ob- 
jects to my using comb honey or bring- 
ing such in the house for use, on 
account of this comb foundation. 
Otherwise, I should say it was profit- 
able touse. Of course, in the produc- 
tion of extracted honey, if you don’t 
have the combs there is no other way. 
If you have not the combs, the way to 
do is to use comb foundation. 


Dr. Mason—Wouldn’t the bees build 
it if they didn’t have any? 

Mr. Greiner—They would, but it 
would not be as profitable, and we want 
as tough comb as possible. In the 
brood-chamber certainly it is profitable 
in more than one way to use comb 
foundation. You get splendid combs, 
and a good deal quicker, and the drones 
are excluded almost entirely; but there 
is no other way that we can prohibit 
the rearing of drones than by this 
method. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t doubt at all the 
importance of the question. I dodoubt 
the advisability of taking much time in 
discussing the reasons for the differ- 
ences of opinion. It occurs to me that 
if we could have two or three intelli- 
gent questions asked and simply get 
opinions how many think so and so; 
and it occurs to me that if Mr. Hutchin- 
son, who has digested the whole mat- 
ter pretty thoroughly, would put the 
different questions that are required, 
and ask us where we will put ourselves 
on record, I believe it would be of use. 
Simply get the number of those who 


so on. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Is it prof 
working for extracted honey, to hiye 
swarms upon full sheets of foundat 
in the brood-nest? How many 
favor hiving swarms on full 
foundation in 


itable in 


10n 
would 
sheet Ss of 


the brood-nest 


whe 
working for extracted honey? Evi. 
dently, most of us use full sheets. How 
many would use full sheets for comp 
honey? How many would use starters? 
Is there any one here who would use 


starters in the supers only? 

Mr. West—I would use starters, but 
I would make a half sheet of it by 
using it saw-tooth fashion. 

Mr. Hutchinson—How many would 
filltheir sections full of foundation? 
You see most of us would put in full 
sheets of foundation. Is there any 
one here that would allow the bees to 
build their surplus combs in producing 
extracted honey? 

Mr. Wilcox—The foundation costs 
me nearly a dollar a hive, and by using 
a few sheets of foundation starters they 
will build a few combs, and it is more 
economical in the brood-chamber. | 
use old combs in the supers. 

Mr. Betsinger—I voted for using full 
sheets of foundation in the sections, 
Now, I don’t know anything more 

about it than before I voted. The 
question is why I use them. 

Mr. West— We haven’t got the time 
to tell why. We have got to take the 
expression in this way. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I fill them full in 
my locality, because they can finish 
the combs so much quicker and take 
care of the harvest. I think if the 
honey-flow was slow it might be profit- 
able to allow them to build combs in 
the sections, but when it comes in with 
a rush, and they can fill the super in 
three days, they haven’t the time to 
build the combs and gather the honey 
and for that reason’ it is profitable to 
use foundation, because they can get 
storage room quicker; but I have found 
it profitable not to use full sheets of 
foundation in the brood-nest when hiv- 
ing swarms and working for comb 
honey, in my locality. I have taken 
the sections off the old hive and put 
them on the new, and have the same 
bees working in the sections again in 
20 minutes, with all the enthusiasm of 
a new swarm, and all the honey that 
goes in must go up in those se 
and they will build brood-combs 
as fast as they build the queen w! 
them with eggs, and I have gotten as 
nice honey as by allowing 1 
build their own surplus combs. but, 
as far as results are concerned 
plus honey, I can get more by a ng 
them to build their own combs the 
brood-nest. I would confine a 
to about five combs. 

Mr. Abbott—As we seem to 
lishing a precedent, I want t SS 
my opinion about this voting —_ 
It seems to me like school-boy 
cannot see anything to gain |! 
not see any instruction to | 
out of it, and I cannot see an 
it—a lot of people holding 
hands that they would do this 
A National bee-keepers’ ™ 
seems to me, is to impart | 
and information at the sam: 
to hear from these people w 
in the habit of talking. Iv 
Dr. Miller and we want to 

Dr. Miller—I think there 


tions, 


and 
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thit that we can get at a convention 
’ cannot get elsewhere, and this 
, it worth while to come a long 
¢ e,andit is the men we don’t 
-h of, it is the men whose writ- 
ve do not see much in the jour- 
that we want to hear from here. 
ere are certain things that some- 
have been discussed so thor- 
ly that we are not likely to get 
any uew light upon them, but it is of 
great importance to me to know 
something about what the bee-keepers 
it neral do think aboutthem. Now, 
if we were to have a long discussion 
about whether it is best to do this or 
that, and the reasons are given (and 
we have heard all those reasons before) 
there is more or less waste time in 
that. And it is worth while for me to 
know there are 37 who think so and so, 





and 13 others who think differently. 
Of course, an old man like Mr. Abbott 
doesn’t want us children to be playing 
here, but it is not child’s play when 
we know what is the weight of opinion 
upon that. Then we can go on and 
get ideas that we will not get else- 
where. 

W. L. Coggshall—What is the ques- 
tion under discussion? 

Dr. Mason We want to know 
whether the use of foundation is profit- 
able in the production of comb and 
extracted honey? 

W. L. Coggshall—Surely, it is indis- 
pensable. 

Dr. Mason 
brood-nest? 

W. L. Coggshall—Most assuredly. 

Dr. Mason—Would you use it in the 
sections? 


Would you use it in the 


W. L. Coggshall—Yes, sir, full sec- 
tions. 

A Member—At what cost? 

W. L. Coggshall—No matter what it 
cost. 

D. W. Heise, of Ontario—I think Mr. 
Coggshall has almost settled this ques- 
tion. Wecan discuss this matter day 
in and day out andat the end of all the 
time it would resolve itself into the 
hive question. We know it is profit- 
able to use foundation, and we know it 
from our own experience, and I think 
every one in his locality and according 
to his honey-flow will experience for 
himself whether it is profitable, and an 
expression from this convention by a 
show of hands that they all think it is 
profitable, gives me encouragement to 
do it myself. 


Continued next week.) 
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Difficulties in Breeding for Long-Tonsued Bees. 


BY C. P. 


HERE has been considerable discussion of this subject for 
T some time past in all, or nearly al!, the bee-papers. There 

was a time when I loved a hot debate, and would 
myself head first into the battle on the side which I thought 
right. But that time has gone, and, although I still love to 
have my say, I much prefer to say it when the folks are 
through and the matter seems very nearly settled one way or 
the other. Yetitis much pleasanter to discuss bee-culture 
now-a-days than it was in years gone by, when each man 
thought those who did not agree with him on any particular 
question on the natural history of the bee must have a special 
spite against him. Hot words and epithets in scientific dis- 
cussions are becoming a thing of the past. 

The question of long-tongued bees is not new. When the 
Italian bees were first imported into American apiaries, it was 
held by many that they could gather honey from the red clover, 
while the black bees could not. I remember an old neighbor 
who had bought Italian bees of us, when I was hardly yeta 
man, and came one day in great glee to tell us that his Italian 
bees were working on the second crop of red clover. ‘* And,” 


DADANT. 


throw 








The discussion of the long-tongued bees will have the re- 
sult of causing investigations in that direction, and breeding 
as much as possible from the showing the greatest dis- 
position to harvest honey from flowers with long corollas, or 
from the breeds of bees producing the largest results. After 
all, is not this what we are seeking? 

jut, can we expect to get a set type, an invariable breed 
of long-tongued bees, readily? Can we make sure of a distinct 
race, in a word, upon which we may positively rely to harvest 
honey from red clover whenever the honey isin it? I think 
not. Itseems to me that, handicapped as we are by the 
almost impossibility of controlling the selection of the male in 
the fertilization of queens, we cannot for a long time expect 
to duplicate our best breeders and produce an invariable race. 
But, aside from the difficulty due to this obstacle,we have also 
before us the tendency of all beings to return to the original 
type. 

Those who have persistently worked for years—for a life- 
time—to the change desired in breeds of horses, pigs, cows, 
chickens, and in fact in the improvement of any domestic ani- 
mals, or plants, or trees, those men know how little can be 
accomplished in a single man’s life. If you takea breed which 
has already well-marked traits in the direction you seek to 
follow, you can only hope to make a very slight improvement 
by years and years of persistent effort. Have any of my 
readers ever tried to produce a new kind of potatoes, or a new 
grape, by artificial fertilization? If they have they will remem- 
ber how many worthless specimens they have brought for- 
ward, and how few good ones. Many of us have made such 
trials in the hove of producing something far ahead of our 
neighbor’s stock, but how many disappointments? 


bees 


said he, ‘* the black bees see them at work on it and try it, too, So it must be with the bees, and worse, since we cannot 
but they can’t get anything out of it. Their tongue is not | control the reproduction as we contro] that of most of our 
long enough.” I went with him to see this wonderful per- | domesticated animals. 


formance, but it seemed to me as if both the Italians and the 
blacks were industriously at work and shared alike, for. 
although some bees seemed to fly about over the field without 
any result, others would stop long enough on a blossom to 
show that they harvested some- 


But, nevertheless, it would be an error to discourage those 


who try, for they are certainly on the right road. It is not 


only by repeated trials and by selection, long-continued, con- 
stantly discarding the inferior subjects, and constantly keep- 





ng 


th And this seemed to be 
quite uniformly the case with 
either race. And our old friend 
d hardly be relied upon for 
something very positive, as he 
was in the habit of readily be- 
eving what he earnestly de- 
But, later on,I have seen, 
W it doubt, many Italians 
) rk in a field of red clover, 
the blacks were totally 
In that case there was 
ra difference in length of 
ie Or a difference in tastes 
iffinities. Yet the actual 
S in pounds of harvest 
hardly be proven to the 
tage of the red clover, for, 
without red clover, we 
always seen a better re- 
with the Italian bees than 
black, But it can 
doubted that there is a 
eptible tendency to longer 
‘es in the Italian race. 


t 


+} 
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. M. PAXTON, OF 





BROOKS CO., GA.—(See page 706. ) 
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ing the same aim in view, that we can hope to produce fixed | Carniolan. By this I mean to keep them free Seas 
traits in our bees. And it would be well if we adi tried, as | next year, and increase my colonies. It takes Ita et 


those who keep in the rear only retard the others that much. 
That we can succeed, sooner or later, is evident, if we consider 


what has been done in other lines. Compare the Norman 
horse with the broncho or the Shetland pony; compare the 
Jersey with the short-horn cow; compare the Berkshire hog 


with the wild boar; the Bantam chicken with the Cochin-China 
or with the game fowl; compare any of our domestic animals 
with some different breed raised for a different purpose, or 
with the original progenitor of the race whose match still 
roams about the wild woods, and you will soon come to the 
conclusion that we can, with domestication and artificial 
selection, succeed in producing bees that will be far ahead of 
our present stock; but let us remember that before we secure 
fixed results, we will have many days of trial and many re- 
turns to the original stock, for we are only at the initial stage 


of bee-domestication. Hancock Co., Il. 
98 


An Experience with Black Brood in New York. 


BY P. W. STAHLMAN. 
OME time agolI promised to report my experiments on black 
brood, the following being those of the past season. This 
is my third year with the disease. In the fall of 1900 J 
moved two colonies of black bees (apparently clean and free 


from any disease) from an infected apiary. Both were very 
successfully wintered out-of-doors, and the fore part April, 
LYO1, the packing was removed and an examination made. 
Sealed brood in three combs was found in No. 1, and a few 


cells were rotten; No. 2 was found to contain some sealed 
brood also, but free from disease. The hives of the two colo- 
nies were about eight feet apart, and painted in two different 
colors to avoid any bees entering the wrong hive. Two weeks 
later another examination was made, and No. 1 contained a 
good many rotten larvie, while No. 2 was yet clean and breed- 
ing rapidly at this time. No. Ll was taken from its stand and 
all the bees shaken out; as an experiment, the bees were kept 
in the cellar about six days and fed with boiled honey. While 


this was going on, I cut from the combs of the same hive five 
pieces of comb about six inches square, on an average, con- 


taining neither honey nor pollen, and fastened these pieces of 
comb in a new hive, contracted to about five frames, and then 
turned the bees onto these combs, only to find about two weeks 
later, the disease again in its first stage. 

I now took what few bees were left (perhaps two quarts 
or more) and put them on starters of comb foundation, and 
contracted to three frames, leaving them in the same hive, 
just as it was, and using the same frames, and all was well. I] 
thus fed this small colony boiled honey every evening, and the 
disease never appeared again. This was taking bees from their 
winter quarters to treat them atonce. Today (Aug. 19) the 
swarm is a ‘‘dandy,” and I have installed a famous Italian 
queen as a safeguard for next year. 

No. 2 bred up to contain nearly six frames of brood, but 
when I put the last outside comb, full of honey, in the center 
of the hive, the whole thing was struck with the disease, and, 
of course, had to be treated. The bees were shaken off the 
combs in front of their hive, on a large newspaper, and as 
soon as they crawled into the empty hive the newspaper was 
burned. In all cases the shaking was done at nightfall. The 
colony was left to work at liberty for four days, and then, 
without smoke, the hive containing bees (which contained no 
frames) and what comb they had built, was quietly set on the 
ground and a clean hive containing starters, a /a McEvoy. was 
placed on the old stand, and then the bees were suddenly 
jarred out of the box and were left to enter the prepared hive 
and go ahead. 

All was well for about seven weeks, when, from some 
cause or other, the disease again began to appear. After a 
few days the colony, which was strong, was again treated in 
the same way, and today, after seven or eight weeks, all is 
clean and good. The combs were cut out and destroyed, 
brood, honey and all, and two tea-kettles of boiling water was 
poured over the frames and hive, giving it a thorough scald- 
ing, and, on July 16, No. 3 (being also a treated colony that 


a friend had given me, and which I had treated in the same 
manner) cast a swarm. This swarm was hived on these 
scalded frames, with starters, the same cover and bottom- 


board being used, and today all four colonies are healthy 
and populous, open for inspection to any one, as the season 
was especially good for experiments. 

It has been a wet season, and not of the best for honey. 
My colonies, four in number, are now headed as follows: No. 
1, a queen from Kentucky; No. 2, one of a California stock; 
No. 3, a daughter from the Kentucky queen, and No. 4, a 

‘ 





fight black brood. Black ones are ‘‘ no good.” 


Albany ( N.Y, 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I], 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Mille; 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.| 





Wintering Bees on the Summer Stands. 


I wish to ask about wintering bees on the summe: 
I have the ‘*‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” but I « 
much about wintering bees on the summer stands init. | 
going to winter two colonies on the summer stands; 
eight feet apart and have plenty of stores; they ar 
frame dovetailed hives and I have wintered them i: 
two winters. How must I pack them and when? Th 
here is usually cold, sometimes 3O~ below zero. Last 4 
put the bees into the cellar Nov. 26, and took them out Apr 

The hives face south. What shall I pack with? 

MINNESO1 

ANSWER—You must have overlooked what is 
Langstroth, beginnfthg at page 326, and especially pages 
to 344. If you have always been successful in cella: 
ing, it is doubtful that you can do better outdoors. ‘T! 


ing should be done early enough so that they will not s 
from any very severe freezing. Langstroth recomm: 


packing material, chaff, straw, forest leaves, woolen rags 
corkdust. The last is probably the best, but it is not 
easy te be obtained. Planer-shavings are quite pop 
are not generally difficult to get. 


~+ + > 


Introducing Queens. 


A queen 1 ordered some weeks ago arrived in go 
tion. I introduced her according to directions, the 
ing queenless one day. After 24 hours the 
nothing to the cage, the weather being rather cold; so 
off the card at the end. The following day, it being 
colder, the queen was still in the cage, and almost f! 
then took her out and dropped her among the bees 
days ago I examined the hive but found no queen, eg 
unsealed brood. Was I at fault in my way of introd g 
how do you account for the disappearance of the qui 

OR! 

ANSWER—Were you entirely certain about the d 
ance of the queen? Many a time has an experi 
keeper looked in vain a long time without finding 
especially a queen that is not actively engaged in 
course, you may now be sure, some weeks later, fo: 
she would be laying. Dropping an almost frozen qui 
the bees was hardly the wisest thing. From what 
would appear that the queen was more or less se} 
the bees, otherwise she would not have been chilled 
sult probably would have been different if you ha 
cage right in the cluster of bees so that there wo 
question as to warmth, and then at their leisut 
would have liberated the queen. 


bees 


—_ ~~ «> 


Baked Sweet Potatoes for Bees—Finding Black ‘ucens. 


1. Are baked sweet potatoes good bee-food? 
almost entirely sugar and starch, and the bees eat ¢ 
in them. 

2. Is there any way of finding the queen in 
black bees besides shaking them all off the combs 
the hive protected with a queen-excluder? I h 
mine over a hundred times and never could find 01 

3. Why are queens dearer in the spring than 


Lot 


ANSWERS—1. I don’t know. CI should suppos 
answer a very good purpose if consumed w! 


actively flying, but they might be bad for winter 
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usual way is to look over the combs till the queen 

and I suppose that is the way you mean you have 

ndred times over. After you have looked over the 

vo or three times without finding the queen, it is 

wrth while to continue. Close up till some future 

t sooner than half an hour, and you may then find her 

thing. Another way is to put the combs in pairs. 

| of them into an empty hive, the two close together 
nch from the wall of the hive. Put another pair at 

er side of the hive. Dispose of the rest in the same 

“ sing another empty hive, only leaving one pair in the 
the stand. Now look at the first pair. lifting out the 

earest you. If the queen is on either of these combs. 

iy be sure she is on the side next the other comb, so as 

t of sight as much as possible. As you lift out the 

ince over the side of the comb Jeft in the hive, and if 

) not see the queen on that comb look quickly at the 

n your hands on the side from you. If unsuccessful in 
earch through the different pairs, let them stand for a 

and you will find the bees showing signs of uneasiness 


vhen the queen is missed. The pair that has the queen will 
remain quiet, and your search will now be brought down to 
those two combs. 


Like other commodities, the law of supply and demand 
ts the price of queens. Queens are plentier in the fall; it 
s easy to have them in nuclei, and it is not easy to winter 
exceptin full colonies. 
—> 2. > 


Queens Killed in Introducing—-Saving Queenless 
Colonies. 

\bout Sept. 5 I ordered half a dozen queens, but did 
get them until the 25th. The breeder sent no directions 
r introducing, so I followed as closely as possible the direc- 
ns in the **‘A BC of Bee Culture.” I put in five queens, 
e being dead when received; +48 hours after I put them in I 
ked in and found a lot of queen-cells which caused me to 
fee] uneasy, and I examined the front of the hives and found 


two dead queens. I think all the others were killed, as there 


were cells in each hive. Why was it they were all killed? 
tie bees had a good lot of honey and were getting honey from 
2. What can I do at this season of the year to save the 
jueenless bees? VIRGINIA. 
\NSWERS—1. It is impossible to tell what may have 
ised the loss without more particulars, and it is not certain 
hat full particulars would allow an answer to be given. 

You can buy queens to introduce to the queenless 
onies, and as they will have been queenless a considerable 
ne they ought to accept queens readily. If, however, they 
ve reared young queens already, they will make trouble. 
It is possible you have colonies with laying queens that are 
veak in bees, and it would be a profitable thing to strengthen 

| with these queenless bees. 
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‘3 The Afterthought. * 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


MONUMENT FOR THE BEE-FLY-ESCAPE IDEA. 


t Mr. Alpaugh’s adaptation of the bee-escape to keep- 
oom clear of flles—that seems to have gotten beyond 
to practical success. Who knows but we shall some- 
ote him a monument for that? And he needn't wse th 
ent for a good long spell yet, either. 


MELTOSE, HONEY, TUBS, ETC. 


es, and do you see that not only Dr. Strickland, of Ten- 

, but also the Battle Creek Sanitarium, of Michigan, ars 
g meltose as a substitute for honey? Well, ** Ever 
ts own bottom:” but the venders of the good old tub 
ardly be expected to lead in singing hallelujahs to the 
wtub. Page 611. 


CONDUCTIVITY OF HONEY. 


ney is gueer about its conductivity. Perchance it is 
f y because of the speed with which both the absorption 
halation of water from it goeson. If we try to cool 
honey, recently cooled air (practically sure to be damp) 





at once envelops the surface. Surface seizes the vapor, and in 
changing it from gaseous to liquid condition sets free the 
latent heat—practically manufactures heat. If we try to heat 
cold honey we are liable to find that a thin film at the surface 
has got very thin in the other sense of the term. This liquid 
water rapidly changes to vapor of water (providing we apply 
the heat to the surface) and so practically manufactures cold 
atarapid rate. The amount of heat which an ounce of water 
vapor will change to the latent state, and so cause to disap- 
pear, is great almost beyond belief. And that may be in part 
the how and the why of it that it takes such an amazing spell 
to get cold combs fit to extract. Hang them far apart—uv to 
the top of the room—and give them two days if you possibly 
can spare it. Another good way is to extract what you can 
while in a half-warm condition, warm them some more, and 
then extract again. 


WATER AS A CONDUCTOR OF HEAT, 


‘* Water, if kept from circuiating, is as bad a conductor 
of heat as eider-down.’’ That's a big sentence. Better we 
keep it on probation awhile before we swallow it whole. An 
ounce of water distributed in the chaff of a cushion is pretty 
effectively kept from circulating. Would it, or would it not, 
affect the cushion like mixing in an ounce of eider-down? T'll 
choose the down for my bees. Sut when it comes to honey, 
ll] admit without argument that honey is a poor conductor 
and the lack of mobility in its particles helps it to be so, very 
likely. Page 615. 

POSITION OF BEES IN WINTERING. 

“Observer” does well to call our attention to the fact that 
wintering each individual bee in a four-inch cluster must fur- 
nish heat twice as fast as a bee in an eight-inch cluster. Also 
we have thought that spacing the combs a little further apart 
for winter was a help. I, for one, fee) about ready to tumble 
to his argument that it is not a help, but a disadvantage. But 
the case of bees massed in a ** Hill’s device,” with their backs 
up against a warm, dry cushion, and getting honey from be- 
low—‘* Observer” does not handle that case, I should say. 
Page 613. 

BULK COMB HONEY V8. SECTION HONEY. 


Mr. O. P. Hyde, bees do not create honey out of nothing. 
if your bees store twice as much bulk comb honey as of sec- 
tion honey it must follow that somehow or other, actual or 
potential, there is a waste of one-half by the section-storing 
bees. That's not the way bees do at my yard. Yet I’m not 
sure but some strains of bzes will do just that when you try to 
get them to work in sections. Page 616. 


CRABBEDNESS AND DYSPEPSIA, 


‘* Zatso,” Prof. Cook? oes crabbedness breed dyspepsia? 
The popular impression is that dyspepsia breeds crabbedness. 
Perhaps the bottom fact is that they mutually foster each 
other. Page 618. 


SCREEN HIVE-TOP AS A ROBBER BOTHERER,. 


Take off the cover of the hive, and fasten on the screen 
top as if for moving. We had several excellent devices to 
bother robbers before, and this evidently adds another. Good 
plan to ** have our quiver full of them ”’—and wit enough to 
select quickly the right one to shoot in sudden need. Page 621. 


rHE QUFEN AND LAYING OF DRONE-EGGS., 


The sharpness of the queen’s desire to have some drone- 
comb to lay in is alluded to by Mr. Atchley, on page 650, 
Probably many of us have noticed this. - He thinks the queen 
finds 1t easier to lay drone-eggs. How about the probability 
of that, brethren? If not the precise fact, I think it at leasta 
near approximation. May be supposed that a sort of nerve- 
exbaustion has been run up by the long laying of myriads of 
fecundated eggs, and that the laying of unfecundated eggs 
does not make so large a demand for nerve force, nor exactly 
the same kind of a demand. She is taking a rest not by 
quiesence, but by change of action. Even ye sapient editor 
may write, and write, and write, until itis a rest to saw dry 
hickory wood. Howsomever, it is also imaginable that the 
queen stops laying worker-eggs simply because there are no 
more spermatic particles ripe enough to use. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a@ y= pen im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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Home Circle. * , 


o The 


Gonducted bu Prof. fA. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 





KINDLY INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS AND BEES. 


I want to thank Prof. A. J. Cook for the ‘*‘ Home Circle ”’ 
in general, and in particular for what he said about flowers, 
on page 634. The ladies—wife and daughter—of this ranch 
are great lovers of flowers, and have about +0 plants of differ- 
ent varieties in the house; but I never thought flowers had any 
particular moral effect on the behavior of our farm dog—a 
thoroughbred shepherd (15 years old now), that has always 
been very strict about keeping the other animals about the 
farm out of mischief, and keeping all strays from intruding 
on the premises; but it is a fact that he never barks at people 
when they turn into our yard; on the contrary, he always 
goes out to meet them, wagging his tail, to strangers as well 
as friends, as much as to say, ‘‘ That is right: come right in; 
you will find a welcome.” He even 


allowed a thief to carry 
off a super of honey from my apiary one night a few years 
ago; but I don’t want that trait of his to be known very 


widely. 

Instead of giving flowers the credit of *‘ begetting a more 
kindly, genial spirit,” | have been inclined to come at it from 
the other way, that people who are naturally kind-hearted 
and genial, exerting themselves to cultivate those traits, are 
the ones who, most naturally, take to flowers. It doesn’t mat- 
ter which way you take it, the influence is good both ways. 

But what about bee-keeping and the influence for good 
that the ‘*‘ busy bee” exerts over those who engage in that 
business? It may be a little on the order of ‘* compulsory 
education,” but it is certainly a great school in which to learn 
patience and self-control--elements very essential toward the 
possession of a ‘*‘ genial, kindly spirit.” Who ever knew a 
bee- keeper and real lover of bees who lacked these traits? As 
arule, I find them the most sociable people I meet; even 
though perfect strangers to each other, it does not take long 
to get acquainted when it is known that each is engaged in 
keeping bees. There seems to be that fraternal feeling exist- 
ing between bee-keepers that does not obtain with people of 
almost any other calling 

I got out my paper and pencil to make a report of my do- 
ings with the bees the past season, but my mind persisted in 
running off that track, all on account of that article of Prof. 
Cook’s, consequently my report will have to wait. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa. A. F. Foore. 
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INDIO, THE SUBMERGED. 
7 

There is a very curious thing about the soil of California. 
Dr. Hilgard—the distinguished scientist of our State Univer- 
sity—puts it very graphically. 
farms, one under the other. He means that our soil is fertile 
away down. If we should bring a four foot soil to the top it 
would be immediately productive; or, if we would expose a soil 
four or five feet down, by removing the top soil to that depth, 
it would at once grow—if watered and cared for—a full crop 
of grain. This is why California is so immensely rich in its 
soil. It is an arid region and the soils have not been leeched 
of the valuable fertilizers. 

Where I now live, illustrates this truth. When I came 
here I graded my lots. I cut down two feet or so at one place. 
! commenced removing the surface soil as I would have done 
in Michigan, moving it to one side, expecting to return it when 
I had the grade to my liking. A neighbor, seeing my work, 
queried as to my purpose. I explained, when he told me that 
I need not take that trouble: that the subsoil and sub-sub- 
soil, etc., were equally fertile with the topsoil. I acted on his 
suggestion, and, though I planted a part of my lots on this 
sub-subsoil, yet all my neighbors have wondered at the mar- 
velous growth on my lots. A white clover lawn right on this 
undersoil took full shape, vigor and beauty in three months. 
Tacomas, two years from planting, cover the whole front to 
the very roof, and are the admiration of passers-by. Thus, an 
upparent desert, if watered and cultivated, will show marvels 
of plant growth and vigor. 

This is a good preface to a write-up of wonderful Indio. 
It is a little over LUO miles east of Los Angeles, and is ZO feet 
below the ocean level. Thus I spent two days recently be- 
neath the horizon. Yet it is not in the extremest depths. 
Salton, a few miles fartherseast, is;;many feet lower. This 

‘ 


He says that we have several 


Nov. 7, 190] 
ieee, 
——— 
was all, not long agone, covered with the ‘‘mad sea waye« 


and so, asthe country around was raised, rich 
well as those poisonous to the plant life, were left str 


on the desert sand. Lower Salton has since r 


ed 
washings from Indio and the other higher areas, a: he 
are emptied of their salt and other alkalis, and are now 
mensely productive. Indeed, could we be sure that they 
higher acres were entirely cleansed of the noxious salts. y; 
could buy land at Indio and know that we were getting a yer. 
itable garden. Indio is only a yearling. A year ago it was 


bleak, arid desert, only known as an eating stat 
‘*Espee” railroad. A little more than a year ago 
covered to be an artesian valley. Wells were bored 
expense, and a great flow of the most beautiful wate: 








result—wells costing but $300 or $400 gave, in som 
stances, 4() inches of water. The water is said to be 


very best quality. ’ 
The climate at Indio is, in summer, exceedingly w 
118° Fr. in the shade being not exceptional. Yet itiss 
that people do not mind it, and those suffering with pu 
nary troubles find here a paradise. The microbes of 
culosis find this place too hot, ‘‘ throw up the sponge.” 
their victims rejoice in new-found health and vigor. ‘1 











PEARS IN CALIFORNIA—(See page 706.) 


see that Indio is a veritable green-house, a plant consery ator) 
Cantaloupes and water-melons grow here in a perfect that 
makes Rocky Ford, Colo., envious. Oh, but they are swee! 
and delicious! Melons just like the dry heat of Indi 

well watered, give a sugar content that makes then ror 
beyond compare. They come into market in June a duly 
and thus antedate all other regions, except it may b« 

and when it comes to quality, Florida simply ‘*is n 

Last year—Indio’s first year—she sent 2,3UU carloa 
luscious pulp to market, mostly to Chicago. The cro 
upwards of $25,0U0, and the cultivators received 0 : 
OUU, Single acres produced, it is stated, over 520! 

these incomparable cantaloupes. ; 

Here, as elsewhere, the traffic took all she dared 
with reasonable traffic rates, we see that Indio has g 
prospect ahead. Even with the present exorbit ” 
charges, the returns were most encouraging. If a : 
develop—and the Lower Salton region and the exce 
makes this danger improbable for much of the se 
Indio, so late a desert waste, will in the future b 
a most valuable agricultural section. We had a tw 
stitute in this yearling town. The people are brig 
gent, and full of hope and enthusiasm, which latte! 
caught in good measure. 

I am glad to give this picture, as it makes us 
with our grand country, more to marvel at its 
resources. If the veriest desert can blossom out 
of carloads of cantaloupes, what may {we expt 
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wa iems are fully developed? Let us talk around the | for each other? No doubt, Jacob’s misdeeds and trials devel- 
es, at the social meet, on the street corner, every- | oped a character that has enriched the world. We believe 
favor of more energetic action on the part ‘fof the | that even Joseph, as true and chaste as he was, was ennobled 
g ‘nt to conserve and develop our invaluable water- | by his great trials. That trials and afflictions may have a 
most blessed ministry in the building up of a proud character, 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. who can doubt? 

‘t that Sunday-school lesson of yesterday a most | MOCKING-BIRDS. 

ig one? A divided home, a partial father, a proud The mocking-bird is one of our delights. Closely related 


a envious brothers. No wonder all this gave birth to | to thrush and cat-bird of the East, it out-sings either. Oursis 


incor and hatred, and stayed not 
rainst a brother stole into those jealous hearts. Aren’t 


until murderous in- | the very same that charms the bird-lovers of the Carolinas. 


It sends out its sweetest carols morning, noon and night, and 


we id that we have so many homes where discord is not even at midnight it wakes to sing. Its heart is full as it 
; ? Isn’t It good that Uncle Sam set his great, splendid watches its little fledglings. Five growing, promising little 


polygamy in our fair territories? 


Don’t we all rejoice birdlings! No wonder the wondrous song makes musical the 


he Christ spirit is so rife among us that partial fathers very sunshine, and gladdens all our hearts. I rejoice that my 


thers are rarely found? All the 


children in the most | evergreens, down by the barn, are so vigorous. Soon they 


r homes receive the best that is to be given by fond, lov- will harbor more of these lovely singers. A happy pair, in 
ng parents. Can we give too much thought, study, or even | these October days, give us lovely music the entire day 


, if it tends to cement the love of 








FREE FOR A MONTH eeee 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the tims, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


brothers and sisters 


through. 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 








send $1.25to 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) Pr 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, of. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam. | FOR HIS 
ple copy free. 66 b] s 99 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS. _ ‘*Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcIScO,CaAL Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing | “lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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copies they will receive. 
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Red Clover Queens 1902 Free e8 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely mae 


We have already arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queens 
for us during the past season, to fill our orders next season. Although fully 95 percent of the untested 
queens he sent out were purely mated, next season all that he mails for us will be warranted purely mated. 

We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker Queens. We 
have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied during the past season. And next year 
our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if that is possible. He is one 
of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of any 
yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees 
are large, of beautiful color, very gentle, scarcely requiring veil or smoke. B) r 

Orders for these fine, ‘ ‘long- -reach ’’ Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation —** first come, first 
served ’’—beginning as early in June as possible. It is expected that orders can be filled quite promptly 
(even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rearing nuclei will be run. (But never 
remove the old queen from the colony until you have received the new one, no matter from whom you order 


All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped, unless otherwise 


A Warranted Queen for sending us Only 2 New Yearly Subscribers 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one a these Warranted Queens next season can 
easily earn it, we will book your order for one queen for sending us the names and addresses of two new 
subscribers to the American Bee Journal and $2.00. FURTHERMORE, we will begin to send the Bee journal 
to the new subscribers just as soon as they are received here (with the $2.00), and continue to send it until 
the end of next year, 1902). So, forward the new subscriptions soon—the sooner sent in the more weekly 


This indeed isan opportunity to get a sup rior Queen, andjat the same time help “swell the list of 
readers of the old American Bee Journal. 

We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subsc riptions. Remember, the 
sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen next season, and the more copies of the Bee 
Journal will the new subscribers receive that you sendin. We hope that every one of our present readers 
will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 &:146:ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOOR MOO MOMO OOOO OOOO MG 


FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS. 
HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stuck; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
000 copies was sold 
in advance of pnbli- 
cation. 
Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEE. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 














A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with 
a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
Veterinary, Home and General News. 
Edited by one who has had practical 
experience in every department of 
farm work. To introduce the paper 
to new readers, it will be sent for a 
short time to New Subscribers, one year 
for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 
Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Address, 

MODERN FARMER, 
9Ctf ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








| 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
jpaction Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalozue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, til. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal 


e 325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
that is over a quarter of a 


A Journa century old and is still grow- 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year 





Mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


BARNES FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
* it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


























Fairly Good Season. 


Bees did fairly well the past season, consid- 
ering the drawbacks. White clover did not 
amount to anything. I had 40 colonies, 
spring count, and increased to 60, and have 
taken off, up to date, 2,084 pounds of honey, 
1,700 of which is comb. I have sold most 
of this from my honey-room, at 12 and 15 
cents per pound. I kept further increase back 
by caging the queen in the parent colony. 
After 9 days I destroyed all cells, and then re- 
leased the queen. Honey is what I am after, 
not bees. SILas JOHNSON. 

Marshall Co., W. Va., Oct. 21. 





Purity in Queens. 


[ saw an answer to my article on page 520 


as to the purity of drones. Mr. Hasty, on page 
617, does not understand me. I said that | 
did not believe that a queen that would pro- 
duce black and golden drones was pure, and 


he goes on to say that wild birds are pure, yet 
the male, in many tases, is brilliant in color, 
while the female is plain looking. But sup- 


pose we take lots of our White Leghorn 


chickens that are pure, and we will then pro- 
duce white chickens still. What I meant was 
that our bees will, if pure, produce either 


golden or black drones, and not two kinds 
from the same mother. I 
queens and bees are three-banded, then our 
drones should be one color. I am not after 
three-banded queens, but I wanted to knowif 
it could be possible that they were pure. 
R. C. ABERNATHY. 
Fannin Co., Tex., Oct. 16 





Honey Crop Not Extra. 


The honey crop has not been very extra here. 


[ got 1's tons from 48 colonies, spring count, 

only 500 pounds of this being comb honey. 
‘The Home Cirecle”’ is very delightful read- 

ing HERMAN AHLERS 
Clatsop Co., Oreg., Oct. 21. 


Poorest Year in Seven. 


This has been a very poor year for bees in 


this part of the country. Although reports 
have been good, | fear they have been made 
only to keep the price of honey down. I have 


[SO colonies, and had 12 swarms the past sea- 
son. I have extracted once and got only 12 
cases, and will not have half a crop this year. 
lam in one of the localities in the 
county. Ihave kept bees for seven years and 
this has been the poorest we have ever had. 
| have taken the American Bee Journal for 

one year, and like it very much. 
W.M 


Sept. 10 


best 


WILSON. 
Tulare Co., Calif... 


Where Bumble-Bees Winter—Poor 
Season. 

On page 108, I notice a letter from 
Wallace in regard to bumble-bees in 
I suppose the majority of people think they 
vo South, but I do not agree with them. Last 
spring | was grubbing stumps, when I found 
proof to the contrary. I found one nearly 14 
inches below the surface of the ground. I 
caught it by the wings when it started to 
é > like all bumble-bees, and in 15 min- 
utes it flew away. I found them the same 
way the latter part of September. The first 
thing bumble-bees work on is the gooseberry, 
and | have nots¢en them fly until that bush is 
in bloom. 

The hornets, also, winter between the bark 
of old, rotten trees, for 1 have found them 
there very late in the fall. They were weak, 
the same as the bumble-bees. I think they 
must winter here, the same as grasshoppers, 
snakes, toads, frogs, etec., which are never 
seen in winter. Last winter I found a snake 
which was covered with a few leaves, where I 
was chopping cord-wood. I cutitin two with 

‘ 


Thomas 
winter. 


* se-se,’ 
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Ww ACOR 
lasts that long under ordinary cond 


of a wagon depends upon the whe: 
equipped with our ElectrieStee ' Wheels 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Whe: 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can't 
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lves can’t rot, swell or dry out. A 
THOUSANDS now In DAILY USE,” 
Don’t vuv a wagon util vou grt our fre 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 16, Qui ney, Ille 
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Standard Bred (Queens, 


Acme of Perfection. 
Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each: 6 fi ‘ 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measur 2 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers 
America. 
75c each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arriva 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplic 
W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts 
Catalog on application. CINCIN 


FREE= 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylooraphic 
DEN.... 


This pen consists of 
rubber bolder, ta 
round point, ai 
smoothly as a lead-} 
point andmeedle: 
are made of platina. 
i t imm—s 
great durability w 
affected by the act 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficir 
write 10,000 words, a 
leak or biot. 

As they make a 
form width « 
they are unequaled for 
raoling purpose: 

Pens are furnis! 
paper boxes. Ea: 
companied with | 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLI 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Post 
kind of a pen. 
the American Bee 
the *‘ Foster.”’ Y 
one also. 

How to Geta ‘ 
FREI 

Send TWO NEW 
to the American | 
one year, with > 
$1.90 for the Pen 
subscription to 
Bee Journal for 
for $1.00 we wi! 


alone. Add 
(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE Ww. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chic 
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+ there was no life in it; but just as 
iid cut a sausageintwo. So I think 
e-bees must winter here. If not, I 
. ‘ ould be quite a hop for the frogs, 
grasshoppers. I have noticed sev- 

_ when in the timber on a warm day, 

vrasshoppers, spiders, flies and other 

‘ould be seen flying and hopping 
ai ne: and I have seen them as early as 
Ma >» before the frost was out of the 


id like to know if any of the readers 
of the American Bee Journal can explain 
he frogs and toads winter. I opine 
that they go deep enough into the ground so 
that the frost can’t reach them. 

| had poor luck with my bees last winter, 
as all froze to death. I now have three colo- 
nies in good condition, and am hoping for a 
better crop in 1902. 1900 was the poorest 
vear for bees since 1894. It was too wet. The 
roads were not fitfor a rabbit to cross, for I 
> have seen more than one stuck in the mud. 
ne of my calves, even, got stuck, and in try- 
ing to help it out I got stuck myself. 

| receive the ‘‘ old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal every Thursday, and it is a welcome 
visitor. B. F. Scu™ipr. 

Clayton Co., Iowa, Oct. 12. 





Catching the Bee-Moth. 


| saw in the Bee Journal an item from A. F. 
, of Arkansas, about bee-moths. I set a 
lamp in a dish-pan of water; the lamp at- 
tracts the miller, which flutters about the 
lamp until it falls into the water. This pan 
and lamp are set in such a part of the house 
z with open door) so that the lamp, turned to 
a dim light, reflects a little towards the place 
where my bees are located, so that the light 
does not reflect to the front or entrance. It 
is surprising whata difference it makes if done 
at the first appearance of the moth in the 
spring. I. L. MILLER. 
Wyandot Co., Ohio, Sept. 27. 


Stone 





t —_ 


Poor Season for Bees. 


We had a very poor honey season the past 

summer. I got very little honey, and had to 

feed my whole apiary to bring them through 

the winter, as we had no fall flow. Being 

very busy cutting my corn and seeding my 

wheat crop, I neglected my bees when they 

needed attention, and lost half a dozen colo- 

nies. A great many colonies in this locality, I 

d think, will starve this fall and the coming 

H winter L. A. HAMMOND. 
Washington Co., Md., Oct. 14. 





The Vetch as a Honey-Plant. 


| read an article in the American Bee Jour- 

nal about hairy vetch. I have raised both the 

winter and the spring vetch, and both kinds 

are very valuable plants for stock. But the 

rt spring vetch beats the hairy, for cattle and 

horses like it better, green or dry, and the 

ie bees are thicker on it if they have their choice 

both. I have never seen a been on the 

r Jlowers of the vetches. They always go on the 

stems, generally between the stem and leaf. 

They are after the sap. While the bees are 

very thick on the vetches, the hives do not 

vain in weight. It only keeps them busy, but 

ng very little brood meanwhile. That is 

perience I have had with vetches. | 

(wo acres of them, and 60 colonies of 
J. HILLER 


ac 
on 


e Co., Wash., Oct. 2. 





Bee-Keeping and Poor Health. 


iL \ I 


ealth being poor, I thought I would 
keeping, so Oct. 10, 1899, I bought five 
es in Baldwin hives. The size of hive 

4S i y 17\5, and 11 inches deep, inside meas- 
itis an odd size. In the spring of 1900 
of the American Bee Journal and sent 

py. In it I saw bee-books advertised, 
got ‘‘A BC of Bee Culture.’’ But | 
bees have their way. They did not 

aud I got 211 pounds of comb honey 

0 of the colonies, and nothing from 





cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. 
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Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesal 





I use a’ PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORLD 
SWEETENED 


“Sj California Honey 



















Bee men active; bees more so. 
Send for sample copy. 


PACIFIC BEE JOURNAL, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


"4 SpeciaL—This year and next, $1.00. 
6 months trial, 25 cents. 














Please mention the Bee Journal. 


‘“‘CET A DANDY’’ 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, 
and double your egg yield. Sold direct 
on 30 daystrial. @+up. Catalogue free. 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 21, Erie, Pa. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writine 





the rest. Last spring I still had five colonies, 
and the first of May I overhauled them. The 
two colonies that gave me the 21] pounds last 
year had each a nice yellow queen and a fine 
lot of brood. The other three were dark in 
color, and had no brood started; I think they 
were old bees. I took one of the yellow 
queens and three frames, and put them into 
another hive. I soon had a fine lot of cells 
started in the hive I took the queen from. I 
killed the three dark queens, and the second 
day I gave these colories a queen-cell each in 
queen-eages. In two days they had hatched, 
and I released them. In 15 days they were 
laying and I clipped them. The other colony 
I reared drones from, not allowing any other 
torearthem. Thisone gave me a nice swarm 
on May 26. It is now filling its third super of 
24 4x5 sections. I have increased to 13 colo- 
nies by dividing, with the exception of the 
swarm spoken of. They are all doing nicely 
and storing in the supers. I think it has paid 
me well to take the American Bee Journal 
and to have the *‘A BC of Bee Culture,”’ and 


I feel proud of the pocket-knife I got with 
the Journal last spring—it is all right. I 
want to say that any one keeping bees makes 
a mistake if he does not take some good bee- 
paper. 


Jonas WOLF. 




















The Beet vs, Cane Sugar Question. 


This is one which seems quite unwilling to 
stay settled. The following editorial upon 
the subject is from Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


i have received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Wm. Cowan (now sojourning in California), 
editor of the British Bee Journal, and who, 
through the columns of that paper, has rec- 
ommended cane in preference to beet sugar 
for the feeding of bees. In a letter just re- 
ceived, he writes: 


DEAR Mr. Root :—lI have just been staying 
at a fruit-cannery in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains where they use nothing but guaranteed 
cane sugar for canning purposes, and their 
experience with beet sugar is very similar to 
oursin England. It may be that the humid 
climate may have something to do with it: 
| but it is quite certain that beet sugar is bad, 

not only for bees but also for preserving fruits 

in England. I suppose in the laboratory it is 
possible to get perfectly pure cane sugar from 
beets so that, chemically. it would be identical 
| with that obtained from sugar cane, but in 
! practice it is found that there are certain 
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large. No Risk. 


JAS. W. WILSON, Manager. 
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Farming Oy Irrigation 


Is scientific and devoid of the element of chance. 
sure, yields larger, quality better, and prices higher, with no risk 
of wet weather, damage in harvest. 


Wheat yields 50 bu., Oats 100 bu., Potatoes, 300 bu., Alfalfa, 5 
tons, regularly each year, under the popular and successful 
WILSON IRRIGATION SETTLEMENT PLAN. 


It is impossible to get a well-located, irrigated farm, possessing 
the requisites of Abundance of Water, Rich Soil, Home Markets, 
Good Society, etc., for little money and on easy terms. 


We share profits with those who can advance all cash. 
Write for Bulletin giving full details. 


Homestead Land and Irrigation Company, 
79 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 
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OUR NEW 1901 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. 
Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


25 cents Cash x 
: sek 
paid for Beeswax. x 25 sex spa 


low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. Il. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 

aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound — 











s regardin 
Send for circulars est | F OR HARD USACE 


improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


UTUTUUTURULUAUAUAUAURURUAULUAURUAULURUAUAUAUA UA 
——BEST : 


Extracted ronéy FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











MMA 


Basswood 


Honeys 


White Extracted This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 
the great Alfalfa houey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 


stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their houey. 


nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can't 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound; four 


or more cans, 7% cents per pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices... Cash must accompany each order. You can 
order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. The cans are boxed. 
This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that I’m 
something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to be to the 
honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for usein any kind of hot 
drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 
of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the honeys of more 
marked flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 

McHenry Co., Ill. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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a ~s potash salts in sugar from beet which 
BEE-KEEPERS SUP S occur in those from sugar cane. | eathor «. 
beefsteak have chemically the same com... 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. tion, but thereis a difference between .... 
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THOos. Wx. ( 


It may be possible, as Mr. Cowa 
that the humid climate of Envia; 
something to do with the matte; 
too much trouble I should like ¢ 
give me the address of the canne: 
he refers—not that I in the least estior 
word, but because I should like 
tailed statement from them, explain . 
their experience with beet sugar has yo: 
satisfactory. 








California vs. Australia for Honey. 


Why there is so much more hone 
in California than Australia, and w} 
larger number of hives can be 
place there than in Australia—In Aust; 
the highest mountain does not reach iw 
feet, while in California they attai: 
tude of from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 7 
sage of the valleys precedes the bla 


the canyons, and the bees commence work 
in the valleys and then gradually 
up as the blossoms climb the mountair 


It gives a much longer honey season 1 
regions not so mountainous. Ther 
other fact that greatly extends the ps 
bloom in California—many flowers 
white sage, are in long racemes whic! 
centrifugally, that is, the outside flowers 
the lower tiowers, blossom earlier tha 
upper. This, of course, greatly prolongs 1 
period of bloom, and, consequently, th 
season.—The Australian Bee-Bulleti: 


Tarred Paper for Packing. 


Last winter I had two colonies, ea 
ten-frame dovetailed hive, with a half-st 
full of saw-dust over the enameled { 
the whole hive from the under edg: 
to the ground surrounded by a singl: 
ness of tarred paper. This was s 
strips of wood tacked around wher 
lapped. The entrance, of course, was 
open. The resuits were all that co 
sired. The two colonies wintered 
were strong in bees, stores sound a1 
dry, and were the first to have su; 
So well pleased am I with the resu 
shall try the experiment on a larger s 
fall. 

The tarred paper is virtually a 
least it is wind and water proof: 
the sun shines on it its blackness ca 
absorb much heat. I often saw 
entrances of these hives when no! 
found stirring in any of the other: 
ing the winter months I began to 
the results would be disastrous, bu 
quite the contrary. 

Of course, this is only with tw 
one winter, and it is not safe to pu 
dependence on the method unti 
more extensively tried.—A. C. M1 
American Bee-Keeper. 


De 


Uniting Bees for Wintering 


A friend inquires of G. M. De 
the best way to unite two or mor 
nies for wintering. The follow 


tion upon the subject is given in ‘ 
Bee-Culture, Doolittle being the 


‘* Well, I will tell you of a pla: 
successfully for a score or mort 
first thing to do is to place al 
where you wish a colony to sta 
can allow that to be where the s 
weak colonies is now standing 
better, as in this case the bees 
will not have any desire to go 
place, as this is where they have 
old home.”’ 

‘“*But how can I set an em} 
when the stand is already occu 

“If you do this work as y: 
some day when the bees are | 
yet when it is not cold enoug 
generally, say on some cloud 
sundown, when the mercury 
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egrees, you will have no trouble in 
, is stronger colony to one side of its 
. nd taking your time in arranging the 
el ve thereon,”’ 
| see now. . But go on.”’ 
ng the empty hive arranged,’ go to 
al hives having the colonies which 
inited to form one colony, and blow 
ume of smoke in at the entrance of 
at the same time pounding with the 
ip hand, or with a stick, on top of 


at do you pound on the hive for?”’ 
s pounding on the hive causes the 
, fill themselves with honey, upon which 
fi depends the successful uniting of bees.”’ 
w long should I pound?”’ 
nound on them for about a minute; 
P times two, if it has been cool for some 
t before, so the bees are quite compactly 
ered, as in this case it takes them some 
to cluster and fill themselves.”’ 


‘Do you keep on smoking all the time you 


are pounding the hive?”’ 

| smoke only enough to keep the bees 
from coming out after the first few volumin- 
ous puffs. As soon as youare through with 
the last one, take a wheelbarrow and wheel 
the hives to where you wish the united colo- 
nies to stand, which wheeling helps, by its 
iarring, to augment the fear of the bees, thus 
causing them more effectually to fill them- 
selves with honey. After thus wheeling them 
together, do not delay in opening the hives, 
else the bees may disgorge their load of honey 


back into the cells again.”’ 
‘Wou ld not an assistant be good at this 
t e 
‘One would do no harm; but I generally 
this work alone. Having ali near together 
the hive they are to go in, open the hives 
and take a frame of comb and bees from one 
e and place in the empty one; then take a 
frame from the next hive, placing it beside 
he first, and so keep on alternating the frames 
from the different hives till the empty hive is 
filled. In doing select such combs as you 
desire, either for brood, honey, all-worker 
comb, ete., thus putting the united colony on 
the best combs. Having the hive filled with 
comb, close it, when you will next take a 
frame from the first hive opened, and shake 
he bees off from it down in front of the en- 
trance, holding close down so the bees are in 
as near the entrance when leaving the 
ombs as possible.’’ 
Why this close holding and shaking ?”’ 
So the bees will take wing as little as pos- 
e,and so that none need to fall so far 
the hive but thut they can readily run 
with the majority. Having them off the 
rst frame, next shake the bees off from a 
rame to the next hive, and so on, alternating 
e shaking the same as in filling the hive, 
s mixing the bees from the several hives 
Why do you wish them mixed up?” 
The mixing of the bees takes the disposi- 
to fight and kill one another all out of 
when filled with honey as above: for 
n each bee touches another it isa stranger, 
that the individuality of each colony is 
and the combined two, three or four col- 
inite within two or three hours to make 
dividual colony again, which will pro- 
self from all intruders, the same as the 
ite colonies did before.”’ 
ls that all there is of it?” 
Not quite. As soon as the bees are all 
off their combs, gently blow a little 
on the outside bees to make them all 
he hive, should any be slow in doing 
as soon as all are in the hive, place a 
about half as wide as the hive against 
iding the bottom out a piece from the 
ince so it stands slanting over it.”’ 
‘hat do you do that for?” 


his is done so that the next time the 

they will bump up against it, as it 
t his causing them to know that it is a 
ocation they occupy, when they will 
the place the same as a new swarm 
after which they will adhere to it instead 
ing back to the old location the y used to 

before uniting. And to help in this 
t further, it is always best to remove 
thing from the old stands; so that noth- 
me-like remains to entice them back.”’ 


t 











‘What about the queens? Do you put 
them all together?”’ 

‘If there is a choice of queens in any of 
the colonjes to be united, hunt out and kill or 
dispose of the poorer ones, so that the best 
may be preserved. This bunting-out of the 
queens is better done some day before the 
uniting, for in the smoking and pounding 
process the queens will not be where they are 
readily found when uniting. If there is no 
choice in queens, and the extra queens are of 
no value, the bees will attend’ to the matter, 
killing all but one of them.”’ 





CONVENTION Df NOTICES. 


Chicago. —- The executive committee of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association has ordered 
that the nex! meeting be held all day and even- 
ing, Dec. 5, 1901, at the Briggs House club-room. 
This is arranged on account of the low rates to 
be in force then for the International Live- 
Stock Exposition in Chicago at that time (Nov. 
3 to Dec. 7), being one fare pins $200 for the 
round-trip This notice gues by mailto nearly 
300 bee-keepers near Chicago, and should result 
in the largest attendance we have ever had. Dr. 
C.C, Miller and Mr.C. P. Dadant have promised 
to be present. Let all come. 

HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 

GEORGE W. YorK, Pres. 


Colorado The Colorado annual meeting 
promises to be a genuine success. The program 
has been made out for a number of weeks, and 
is almost ready for publication. It has come to 
be a privilege and an honor to read « paper be- 
fore our Association, and so very few decline 
who are invited to write or speak for instruc- 
tion. One paper is already in the hands of the 
secretary. Onutwoor three nights a big magic 
lantern will illustrate talks by famous students 
of bees and the bee industry. And then we are 
going to have an exhibition of the choicest 
honey in the United States (made in Colorado, 
you know), and wax, with bees enough to show 
** how the thing is done.” 

If you want to know more, or have forgotten 
the dates (Nov. 18, 19, 20), write to the under- 
signed, box 432, Denver, Colo. 

, D. W. WORKING, Sec. 


Fancy White Comb Honey 
® i in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 
delivered. We pay spotcash. FrRep W. MuTH 
& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincinnati, 


40A5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanlte Gomb and Ex- 


tracted Honey! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT &CO., 199S. Water St., CHIcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise; will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
——. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Comb Honey and Bees- 

wax. State price de- 
Wanted livered in Cincinnati. 
G. H. W. WEBER, 


43Atf 2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

















5% 10% 25% Som 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4,00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .....- aw we tLe Bee Te 
White Clover .....-. «++» 100 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover .. seseee 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


dbereraren RTE TR RK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—The market is easier in 
tone, while prices are nominally the same, but 
would be shaded to effect sales. Somecars of 
honey enroute to the Eastern cities have been 
diverted to this and surrounding points, which 
is having a depressing effect. Comb brings 
14@15c for best grades of white; light amber, 
12@13c; dark grades, 10@11c. Extracted, white, 
5% @6éc, according to quality, flavor and pack- 
age; light amber,54%@5\c; amber and dark, 
5@5\%c. Beeswax, 28c. . A. BurNetTT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers: from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@7c; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 134%@15'éc. 

. H. W. Weeer. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Honey in good de 
mand now, as this is the most satisfactory time 
to sell. Grocerymen are stocking up and will 
buy lines, when late they ouly buy enough to 
piece out. Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; mixed, 
14@15c; buckwheat, 12@13c. Extracted, white, 
6%@7%c; mixed, 6@6%c. H. R. Wrieat. 


OMARBA, Oct. 25.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from Iowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3 50 per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44%@4\c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Comb honey isin good 
demand and finds ready sale at the rang | 
quotations: Fancy white, 15c per pound; No. 
white, 13@14c; amber,1l2c; buckwheat, spe tic. 
Extracted rather quiet at 6@6\¢c for white, and 
5%@6%c for amber. Beeswax rather quiet at 
27@28c. HILpRETs & SEGELKEN, 


Boston, Oct. 21.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for stocks with ower supplies at the 
, 


: in cartons, 
15%@l6c; A No.1, in cartons, 15@15%c; No 1, 


giass- 


present writing. Fancy 


15c: very little No. 2is being received; 
front cases will bring about ¥c per pound less. 
Light California ex‘racted, 74%@S&c; Florida 
honey, 6%@7c. BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


Des MorINnEs, Oct. 25. 3 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 


lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and selling in a retail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 


in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 
Peycke Bros. & CHANEY. 
Detroit, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb honey, 


14@15c: No. a 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 


tracted, white,6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 
M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 16.—White comb, 10@ 


12 cents; amber, 7@%; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, = 54@—; light amber, 44@—; 
amber, 4@— 

Values are ruling steady, with no very heavy 
spot offerings anda fair inquiry, more espe- 
cially for extracted. A sailing vessel, clearing 


the past week for England, took as part cargo 


575 cases of extracted honey, and 45 


, 3 cases’ ex- 
tracted went by sail for New York. 


Beeswax —Good to choice, light, 26@28c. No 


heavy quantities arriving, and sto: ks are given 
little or no opportunity to accumulate to any 
noteworthy extent. Values are without quota- 
ble change. 

KANnsAS City, Oct. 25.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 

sale on the basis of 15@1l6c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex- 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.2 
per case for large lots, which would be equal i 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
2 firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex- 
tracted area little more numerous, 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
a small way 5%@6c is quotable. 


PEYCKE Bros. 


—There is very little 


but large 





‘POULTRY PAPER. 


Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription to our 
Plans for 


Journal, and we will send book, 


Poultry-Houses, free. Six months trial subscrip- 
tion to Journal, 10 cents. 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 
2Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPators 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa” W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device isa fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre. 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IiL 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
TOUTS Coes GO0Ds > > Aa =D 
L= > WAT Roor ya x 


te y ‘S PRICES; 


er thin used ty bee-keepers. 
eDER fONEY JARS. Prompt 
Low Freight Rates. 
FREE. 














POUDER’S 
service. 
NEW CATALO 


WALTER 


Si2 MASS. AVE. 


Ss. Ff Oo 
— 


INDIANA 











A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


‘‘Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM”’ 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcor and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., : CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 






24th” 
Year 








24th 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell ., 
so well ? FER 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli. 
ments. 





We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can sarbody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


RK 


















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., il. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








| e 
We beg to announce the opening of a branch office and warehouse « 


New Branch Office, 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. Rates of transportation fr 


Medina in less than car-load lots are high, and it takes a long time for a local shipment 
reach Southern Texas points. 


To secure these two necessary advantages—low freight and quic! 


LOW Freight all livery—and to be better prepared to serve the interests of our Texas 
friends, is our reason for establishing this new branch office. No other 


Quick Delivery. point in Southern Texas is better adapted to serve as a distributing point 
than San Antonio. It has four great railroads—the Southern Pacific R. R. east and West 

i International and Great Northern R. R. from Laredo up through San A! 
Sal Antonio as qd tonio and Central Texas, the San Antonio and Arkansas Pass R. R., and 
Shipping-point San Antonio and Gulf R. R. It also has the American, Wells-Fargo a! 

lr Pacific Express Companies. 

Our Managers We have secured as managers Mr. Udo Toepperwein, formerly of Le 
' Springs, and Mr. A. Y. Walton, Jr., both of whom are well know: 
bee-keepers of South and Central Texas. They are also thoroughly familiar with practica 


bee-keeping and all matters associated with it, and any orders sent to this branch w receive 


prompt, careful attention. 

Our Goods As usual our motto is to furnish the best goods of the most approved patter! 
* We do not undertake to compete in price with all manufacturers. Bee-keepers 

have learned that it does not pay to buy cheap supplies, for a saving of 10 cents on the firs! 

cost of a hive may be a loss of many times this amount by getting poorly made an 

material. Every year brings us many proofs that our policy of ‘the best goods ”’ 


one. 
Our Catalog Very few changes in prices will be made in our new Catalog, so « 

* your order, but send it at once. You will be allowed a refund if | 
| are made, and in case of higher prices ruling in the new catalog, if any, you wil ire U 
benefit by ordering now. Catalog and estimates may be had by applying to the a give 


below. 
0 r Invitation Whenever you visit San Antonio you are invited to call at o 
ll * make it your headquarters. Here you will find a display of A; 


plies not equaled elsewhere in Texas. You will also tind on file the leading be« 
pass pleasantly your leisure time. 


| Spanish Catalog. 





Some of you may read Spanish, or have a bee-keeping frie! 
If so, call for our Spanish catalog. It’s sent free. 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


| 
| THE A. I. ROOT CO., San Antonio, Tex: 
| 
} 


438 West HOUSTON STREET, 
TOEPPERWEIN & WALTON, Managers. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 


| BEB” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Gan NGO Tee, 


| are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 











